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[1. The Fieldfare (Therdus pilars, Lion.) ; 2. the Redwing (7: Jdacus, Linn,).| 


Amone the peculiarities to be noticed in the proceedings 
of the ornithological department of the animal kingdom, 
as autumn advances, the congregation of the summer 
birds, previous to their departure to a warmer climate, 
principally attracts our observation. In the afternoon 
and towards evening, when the sun gently declines in the 
west, the swallows and other birds who have remained 
with us during the warmth of summer may be observed 
in large flocks whirling aloft in the air, and at so great a 
height that they appear only like so many swarms of bees, 
exercising their wings or putting themselves in proper 
training for the arduous task they are about to undertake. 
But if our winters prove too severe fur these birds, they 
tre generally sufficiently temperate for others inured to a 
colder climate; and while our summer birds are taking 
their departure for warmer regions, those who have spent 
that portion of the year in northern countries are begin- 
hing to arrive at our more temperate shores, the climate 
Vou, VII. 





of which, even 1n winter, compared to the rigour of that 
which they have left, is to them as a second summer. 
But as the countries of the north, the regions of almost 
perpetual ice and snow, do not abound in ornithologicai 
species of the smalier kinds, the birds which visit us from 
thence are not many ; and among winter visitors, which 
arrive in the autumn and leave us in the spring, not more 
than five or six could be enumerated. These are all hard- 
billed birds, feeding on seeds and winter fruit (the grey 
wagtail, however, is an exception), and are chiefly gre 
garious. They flock to our shores, from Sweden, Norway, 
and Lapland, in immense numbers, yet preserve an order 
in the periods of their migration. 

Of these the earliest in the period of its arrival 1s the 
Fieldfare, one of the family of Turdine, or thrushes 
(Turdus pilaris, Linn.), a large handsume thrush, known 
also by the provincial names of feltyfare, pigeon fieldfare, 
felty-flier, grey thrush, &c. In length it 7 generally 
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about 10 inches, weighing somewhat more than 4 oz. 
The head and hind part of the neck are of a greyish 
colour, the former spotted with black; the bill is yel- 
lowish, but black at the point, the eyes hazel, the back 
and lesser wing-coverts chestnut, the breast and sides 
reddish-yellow, and the throat white ; the legs are black, 
and the tail approaching to the same colour. They 
arrive in England about October, and continue, if the 
weather is moderate, until April, when they return; but 
if the winter should prove severe, they fly off to more 
southern countries. A sudden fall of snow, however, will 
prevent their flight; and should it continue, great num- 
bers starve. In the winter of 1798, the whole northern 
and eastern parts of England experienced a very un- 
usually severe cold, and the snow fell in great quantities ; 
the fieldfares and other winter birds, in consequence, 
arrived in vast numbers in the south-western counties ; 
but the snow also extending to these parts, thousands 
upon thousands of these unfortunate birds strewed the 
fields, starved to death. This was particularly the case in 
Devonshire. 

Although this bird is furnished with a hard bill to 
enable it to feed on seeds, &c., it has no dislike to in- 
sects, and indeed seems to prefer them when they can be 
easily procured. 

Mr. Knapp has some interesting remarks on the habits 
of the fieldfare. “The extensive low lands of the river 
Severn, in open weather, are visited by prodigious flocks 
of these birds; but as soon as snow falls or hard weather 
comes on, they leave these marshy lands, where their 
insect food is covered or become scarce, and visit the 
uplands to feed on the produce of the hedges; and we 
see them all day long passing over our heads in large 
flights on some distant progress, in the same manner as 
our larks, at the commencement of a snowy season, repair 
to the turnip fields of Somersetshire and Wiltshire. They 
remain absent during the continuance of those causes 
which incited their migration; but as the frost breaks 
up, and even before the thaw has actually commenced, 
we see a large portion of these passengers returning to 
their worms and insect food in the meadows, attended 
probably by many that did not take flight with them ; 
though a great number remain in the upland pastures 
feeding promiscuously as they can.” ....... “ Per- 
fectly gregarious as the fieldfare is,” continues Mr. 
Knapp, “ yet we observe every year, in some little hedge- 
row, two or three of them that have withdrawn from the 
main flocks, and that associate with the blackbird and 
thrush. These retiring birds linger with us late in the 
season, after all the main flights are departed, as if re- 
luctant to leave us; but towards the middle or end of 
April these stragglers unite, form a small company, and 
take their flight.” 

We may also mention that the fieldfare is celebrated as 
an article of food, and is supposed to be the species of 
thrush so highly esteemed by the Romans, and which 
they fattened with a paste composed of figs and flour. 
It is sometimes shot or snared in this country, likewise, 
for the table, but it is not consideced a delicacy, and is 
very little sought after. 

The fieldfare cannot boast much of its song, which is 
seldom heard; but when flying off, it utters a curious 
chuckling cry, which Mr. Macgillivray compares to the 
repetition of the words or sounds “ yack, chuck, chuck, 
chuck.” 

The arrival of the fieldfare immediately precedes that 
of the Redwing (Turdus Iliacus, Linn.). This bird is 
very similar to the throstle or common thrush, with which 
it is often seen among the hawthorn trees and ivy bushes, 
or roaming over the meadows in search of food; but it is 
less in size, and has a white streak over the eye, which in 
that bird is wanting. It is about 84 inches in length, 
and of the average weight of 2} ounces. 

The bill is of a dusky colour, except at the base of the 
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upper mandible, which partakes of a yellowish hue; the 
eyes are dull, the back and upper parts brown, the lower 
part of the breast white marked with dusky lines, the 
body under the wings reddish-orange, and the legs pale 
brown. There is also to be noticed the whitish streak 
over the eye, mentioned above. 

The song of the redwing, when heard in its native 
woods, has such a charming effect, heightened by the 
rough character of most of the other woodland sounds of 
a northern country, that the bird has been called the 
nightingale of Norway. With us, however, it does not 
appear to exert its vocal powers with such effect. Its 
common note is rather a harsh scream, though it has 
been compared by Mr. Slaney to “a sort of inward deep- 
drawn sigh, like an attempt at ventriloquism.” In fine 
weather, however, we may often hear them, while perched 
high on the trees, singing with a subdued voice in a very 
pleasing manner. 

The redwing is known in different parts of England 
by the names of the red-sided thrush, the wind thrush, 
and the swine-pipe. 

Both the redwing and fieldfare are said by Linnzus to 
frequent high trees, building their nests near those places 
where junipers grow; but with us, according to Colonel 
Montagu, it roosts on the ground. This, however, has 
been doubted by Mr. Macgiilivray, who, in the second 
volume, which has just appeared, of his delightful and 
original work on Birds, has devoted some space to the 
consideration of the question. He says: “So far as I 
have seen, fieldfares and redwings betake themselves to 
woods or tall trees in the evening, nor are they ever ob- 
served to crouch on the ground like the lark, the part- 
ridge, and other birds that rest thus (on the earth) at 
night.”” Yet the circumstance of these birds being com- 
mon on the bleak hills of the Hebrides, where trees 
are by no means common, would partly corroborate 
Montagu’s statement, though it is very possible that the 
instinct of these birds, as in many well-known cases, will 
lead them to adapt themselves to the different peculiarities 
in which they may find themselves placed. 

All the species of the thrush genus, to which these 
birds belong, are very similar in their habits. They fre- 
quent the fields and pastures in flocks searching for food, 
advancing on the ground by leaping, and always proceed- 
ing against the wind; but they betake themselves to 
thickets or woods or close places to roost. Their flight 
is moderately rapid and little undulated, except when 
they yr sh to descend, at which time they commence a 
series of whirls or evolutions in the air, joining their 
voices in a kind of concert, “ not very musical, but plea- 
sant.” 

Their manner of feeding has been minutely and gra- 
phically described by Mr. Macgillivray. “The mode in 
which the thrushes procure worms and larvee, although 
not peculiar, is very remarkable. The bird stands per- 
fectly still, in what may be called the attitude of obser- 
vation, the wings slightly drooping, the tail horizontal or 
a little raised, and the head also a little elevated. The 
moment it observes symptoms of life, it hops rapidly up 
to the place. If the worm he above ground, it picks it 
up instantly; but if below the surface, it digs up the 
soil with its bill, using the utmost expedition. When it 
has laid hold of the worm, it either drags it slowly so as 
not to break it, or nips off a piece, which it swallows, 
and continues its attack until the whole is procured. The 
robin is the only British bird that I have observed em- 
ploying the same means of procuring its prey, although 
it seldom, I believe, attacks the earth-worm, which to 
most of our thrushes is a principal article of food.” 
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1839.] 
MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 


PREPARATIONS FOR THE ANNUAL ELECTIONS. 


M. Gu1zor, in his ‘ Histoire Générale de la Civilization 
en Europe,’ has drawn a very interesting picture of the 
state of the towns of France in the twelfth and eighteenth 
centuries, and of the external and internal circumstances 
under which their inhabitants lived at those two periods. 
He supposes a bourgeois (citizen or townsman) of the 
twelfth century suddenly re-appearing in France in 1789, 
when the minds of men were so strongly agitated by the 
demands of the people for political rights. He hears it 
asserted that the ters-état is the French nation, minus 
the noblesse and the clergy, and is told of the rights to 
which it is entitled. The word “ nation” he is unable 
to comprehend, so much is it in contradiction to his ideas 
and experience. The bewildered bourgeots is then taken 
to Reims, or to Beauvais, Laon, or Noyon, those famous 
communes of the middle ages. He sees them unpro- 
tected, without towers, ramparts, or town-guards, and 
destitute of any means of defence in case of an attack. 
He is astonished, and inquires into the causes of this 
want of vigilance and precaution. The citizens tell 
him that there is a power without their walls which taxes 
them without their consent, which assembles their military 
force, and sends it to war without their permission. He 
learns that the citizens do not elect their mayor or magis- 
trates, and that the bell of their church no longer calls the 
inhabitants together in the public square to deliberate on 
their common interests, but that their affairs are managed 
by a person living at a distance and appointed by the 
king. If he were formerly astonished at the arrogant 
demands of the bourgeoisie (the class of citizens), he is 
still more so when he finds it in a state of servitude and 
weakness in the very heart of its strongholds. The sdene 
changes to the twelfth century. “ We are in a sort of 
strong place defended by armed bourgeois. These bour- 


geois tax themselves, elect their magistrates, judge, 


punish, assemble to deliberate on their affairs. Every 
householder attends these assemblies, which make war on 
their own account against their seigneur. They have a 
military force ; in a word, they govern themselves; they 
are sovereign.” 

In England the royal power was firmly established at 
an early period, while in France it continued for a long 
time comparatively weak and dependent. Hence the rise 
and early progress of towns in the two countries are 
marked by somewhat different circumstances ; but though 
in England the inhabitants of cities and towns never 
attained the power which, in consequence of the weakness 
of royalty, the towns of France exercised, they were never- 
theless entrusted “to a considerable extent with the right 
of managing their affairs. ‘This privilege was less en- 
croached upon by the crown than by the corporate bodies 
themselves; and finally, the latter became so far cor- 
rupted and perverted from their original objects, that, in- 
stead of owing their authority to their fellow-citizens, they 
became independent of them, and often acted in direct 
opposition to their wishes and interests. If we could 
revive an English burgess or citizen who had lived at any 
period between the year 1835 and the preceding two cen- 
turies, we should, doubtless, by explaining to him the 
changes which the municipal corporations have under- 
gone within the last four years, cause him to feel as much 
astonished as the French bourgeois of the twelfth century 
whom M. Guizot brought to life after an interval of six 
hundred years. But our Eng:ish burgess of the twelfth 
century, so far from finding his townsmen despoiled of 
all their privileges, would see the principles of local 
government in active operation, and, with the exception of 
the order and regularity of a municipal election, which 
in his time was a scene of turbulence and riot, there 
Would in reatity be very little difference in the substantial 
character of municipal government to excite his attention. 
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Our burgess of the last generation, however, would indeed 
be seized with amazement at the changes which had come 
to pass, especially if his experience had been confined to 
the good towns of Plymouth, or Norwich, or Ipswich, or 
indeed, if, with a few exceptions, it had embraced almost 
any of the old corporate boroughs. Some of the beauties 
of the old system may be culled by way of contrast with 
that by which it has been most justly supplanted. At 
Plymouth (including Devonport) there were only 437 
freemen out of 75,000 inhabitants, and less than 300 of 
the freemen were inhabitants. At Norwich, the intelli- 
gent inhabitant householders and’ rate-payers were ex- 
cluded from the corporate body, “ while paupers, lodgers, 
and others, paying neither rates nor taxes, are [were] 
admitted to the exercise of the functions of freemen and 
formed a considerable part of the corporation.” (Report 
of Commissioners.) In Ipswich, the county town of 
Suffolk, with its population of 20,000, the most orderly, 
moral, and industrious portion of the inhabitants were 
also excluded : the resident freemen formed 1-55th part of 
the population. The complexion of the corporate bodies of 
other towns was similar, though not perhaps of so dark a 
hue. “ The condition of these freemen exposes them to bri- 
bery and undue influence, and advantage is taken of that 
condition to establish the most demoralizing practices.” 
(Report of Commissioners.) In years when a general 
election took place, from five to ten thousand freemen 
were always created for political purposes. At Bristol, 
in one year, when an election occurred, 1'700 freemen were 
made, instead of about 50, which was the average of or- 
dinary years; at Liverpool and Gloucester, on similar 
occasions, 900 instead of 60. In sixteen boroughs, con- 
taining a population of 715,000, the number of free- 
men was under 34,700. 

But our burgess redivivus must be made acquainted 
with the reformed municipal corporations. First, exclu- 
sive rights of trading are abolished, and a person may 
practice any trade in any borough without being free of 
it. The largest boroughs are divided into 12 wards, for 
the convenience of voting, and 16 aldermen and 48 coun- 
cillors are elected, the burgesses of each ward electing its 
respective councillors. Towns somewhat smaller are 
divided into 12 wards, and return 12 aldermen and 36 
councillors; and the smallest boroughs are not divided, 
and return only 4 aldermen and 12 councillors. Officers 
called “ assessors,” elected by the burgesses, with an 
alderman appointed by the councillors, preside at the 
election of each ward. Every male inhabitant of a 
borough, who is of full age, and occupies a house which 
has been rated for three years to the poors’ rate, is a 
burgess, and entitled to vote in the election of municipal 
officers. The same privilege is enjoyed by a person who 
resides within seven miles of a borough and occupies a 
shop or warehouse rated to the poors’ rate within the 
borough. Aliens and paupers are disqualified, and a 
burgess having property in several wards can only vote 
in one ward. Under this wide franchise, the inhabitants 
of corporate towns have the management of their affairs 
almost entirely in their own hands. Their representa- 
tives may be entirely changed once in three years, one- 
third of them going out of office every year, according to 
the Act. 

The Municipal Corporations Act is careful in provid- 
ing for the good order of all matters pertaining to elec- 
tions under the Act, so that neither confusion nor disorder 
of any kind may exist to obstruct the right of the bur- 
gesses. Every year the overseers of the poor make out 
a list of the burgesses, which is delivered to the town- 
clerk ; and, as described in the last Supplement, is fixed 
in some public place. Between the lst and 15th of the 
present month (October), the mayor and assessors hold 
an open court to revise the list; in which all notices of 
objection against persons whose claims are disputed, or 
claims to be admitted on the lisf, are = upon. 

3C2 
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When the revision is completed, the list 1s regarded as 
correct and authentic, and after being signed by the 
mayor, is delivered to the town-clerk to be enrolled ; and 
all persons whose name it contains are entitled to vote at 
the elections on the Ist of November. The list is also 
printed, as the Act provides that it should be sold at a 
reasonable rate. There is another list, called the ‘ Free- 
men’s Roll,’ which contains the names of persons who 
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were freemen in 1835, when the old system was reformed; 
for the law, in its indulgence, left them in the enjoyment 
of their rights for life; and the rights of their widows 
and children remain likewise unaffected by the Act. 

Any town not incorporated may petition the crown for 
a charter of incorporation. The great towns of Manches- 
ter and Birmingham have in consequence recently 
obtained an organised municipal government. 





SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. 
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[From a Painting by Sir Anthony More.] 


Truty and beautifully has the poet Campbell described 
Sidney’s life as “ poetry put into action.” His graceful 
form and manly character, strongly relieved by the 
“light of young romance,” seems ever to stand before 
our eyes exalted even beyond its due proportions. His 
contemporaries deemed him not only a highly accom- 
plished scholar and a gallant and most true-hearted gen- 
tleman, but also a great statesman, a greater warrior, 
and, with scarcely an exception, the greatest of living poets. 
There may be a kind of natural justice too in all this: 
he died at the early age of 32, and consequently the 
many striking and valuable qualities he possessed had not 
sufficient time allowed them for development. As it was, 








however, he left to the biography of our country materials 
for one of the most attractive of its characters. 

He was born at Penshurst, in Kent, on the 29th of 
November, 1554. His father Sir Henry Sidney was, ac- 
cording to Lord Brooke, the poet and very dear friend of 
Sidney, a man of “ excellent natural wit, large heart, and 
sweet conversation.” Sidney’s early education was ob- 
tained at the grammar-school of Shrewsbury, from whence 
he was removed to Christ-Church College, Oxford, which 
he afterwards exchanged for Trinity College, Cambridge. 
His passion for learning early evidenced itself. “He 
cultivated,” says Lord Brooke, “the whole circle of arts 
and sciences, his capacious and comprehensive 
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aspiring to pre-eminence in every part of knowledge at- 
tainable by human industry or genius.” On reaching his 
eighteenth year, he received the queen’s licence to travel 
for two years, and setting out, first directed his steps to- 
ward Paris. He was received with marks of distinction, 
and appointed a gentleman of the bedchamber to the 
king, Charles IX. The only valuable result of this visit, 
however, was his intimacy with the famous Henry of 
Navarre, for soon after his arrival the massacre of the 
Huguenots took place, and disgusted Sidney with the 
French monarch’s service. He departed accordingly for 
Frankfort, where he formed one of the most valuable of 
his friendships. This was with Herbert Languet, the 
minister of the elector of Saxony and the learned and dis- 
tinguished companion of Melancthon. From Frankfort 
he went to Vienna, and from thence passed through 
Hungary ; he next visited Venice, then in the zenith of 
its magnificence and commercial prosperity. At Padua 
he is said to have become acquainted with Tasso. He 
returned to England in 1575. 

He now became a courtier, and was peculiarly in favour 
with Elizabeth. She called him “ her Philip,” in oppo- 
sition, it is alleged, to Philip of Spain, her late sister’s 
husband. In 1576 she sent him on an embassy to 
Rodolph II. to congratulate him on his accession, and 
entrusted him at the same time with other important ne- 
gotiations she wished to carry on with some of the German 
princes. He returned in 1577, and for some years re- 
ceived no important public appointment, a circumstance 
that it seems difficult to attribute to any other cause than 
the minister’s (Burleigh) expressed policy of “ suppressing 
able men,”’ for that he was still in high favour with the 
queen is apparent from various cizcumstances, but prin- 
apally from the following. Catherine de’ Medicis was at 
this period endeavouring to conclude a match between 
Elizabeth and the Duke of Anjou, to which the former 
semed inclined to listen. This excited much alarm 


among the entire body of English Protestants, the union 
of England with Roman Catholic France appeared unen- 


durable. Sidney now performed one of the boldest acts 
of his life. He addressed privately a long epistle to the 
queen, earnestly dissuading her from the proposed mar- 
nage, and she seems to have received it favourably. 
Hume praises this letter for “ its unusual elegance of ex- 
pression as well as for its force of reasoning.” A quarrel 
occurred between Sidney and the earl of Oxford soon after 
this, which led to his withdrawing himself from the court 
for a considerable period. The dispute commenced in 
the tennis court of the palace: the earl, presuming upon 
his rank, behaved in a manner that Sidney’s mdependent 
spirit could not brook. The queen interfered in the 
matter, and though she could by no means make the re- 
fractory commoner appreciate the difference between earls 
and mere gentlemen, she succeeded in preventing a duel. 
Sidney, however, was dissatisfied, and, as we have ob- 
‘erved, quitted the court, burying himself in solitude at 
Wilton, the seat of his brother-in-law the earl of Pembroke, 
where he commenced his famous ‘ Arcadia.? In 1581, 
the duke of Anjou having arrived in England, in order 
0 prosecute, as he hoped, his suit more effectually, Sidney 
returned to the sunshine of royal favour, and in the jousts 
ind tournaments that took place in honour of the distin- 
guished guests greatly distinguished himself. In 1583 
he was knighted, on the occasion of his being invested 
with the Order of the Garter as proxy for the prince pala- 
tne of the Rhine, John Casimir. About the same period 
he married a daughter of Sir Thomas Walsingham, which 
tid not add much to his domestic happiness. He had 
been early betrothed to Lady Penelope Devereux, daughter 
of the earl of Essex, and although the affair was broken 
of in some mysterious way, yet he continued through 
his life foudly attached to her. Many of his poems 
te addressed to her under feigned names. In 1585, 
duced by the marvellous accounts of Frobisher and 
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other voyagers, he planned an expedition against the 
Spaniards in South America, in conjunction with Drake. 
He won over to his views thirty gentlemen of “great 
blood and state,”? who were each to contribute one hun- 
dred pounds towards the undertaking. The matter was 
managed with the greatest secrecy, to prevent any inter- 
ference on the part of the queen, and he had reached 
Plymouth in order to embark, when the regal mandate 
reached him, forbidding his departure on pain of her 
great displeasure, whilst obedience to her command should 
be followed by immediate employment under his uncle 
the earl of Leicester. 

An extraordinary proof of Elizabeth’s personal regard 
for him was exhibited in the matter of his proposed elec- 
tion to the sovereignty of Poland. He was, it is said, 
proposed by the States, and had the Queen of England 
favoured his cause, would in all probability have been 
chosen, but she refused “ to further his advancement, out 
of fear that she should lose the jewel of her times.” In 
1585 he received the appointment his sovereign had pro- 
mised—he was made a general of cavalry under the earl 
of Leicester, and also governor of Flushing. The ear 
commanded the English forces sent into the Netherlands 
to assist the Dutch against the Spaniards, and at first, says 
Lord Brooke, “ bore a hand over his nephew as a forward 
young man. Notwithstanding, in short time he saw this 
sun so risen above his horizon, that both he and all his 
stars were glad to fetch light from him.” We now approach 
the abrupt and melancholy conclusion of Sidney’s career. 
On the 22nd of September, 1586, as he was in the 
neighbourhood of Zutphen, then besieged by the English 
troops, at the head of a detachment of 500 men he un- 
expectedly met with a body of the enemy, nearly six times 
as great as his own, guarding a conyoy intended for the 
relief of Zutphen. Victory was obtained, but at a high 
price; indeed, it cost no less than the life of Sir Philip 
Sidney. He was shot in the thigh, and the bone was so 
broken and the direction of the bullet so peculiar that it 
could not be found till the body was opened after death. 
It is painful to know that but for an imprudence into 
which he was betrayed by his gallantry of spirit, this 
wound might have been averted. He had fuily armed 
himself according to the custom of the time, but seeing 
the marshal of the camp comparatively defenceless—he 
threw off his own cuisses, and thus opened a free entry for 
his mortal wound. “ Nothing in life became him like 
the leaving of it,’” may indeed be strictly applied to Sir 
Philip Sidney. Whilst passing along the camp thus fatally 
wounded, and feeling thirsty with excess of bleeding, he 
called for drink, which was presently brought to him in 
a bottle. At this moment a soldier still more dangerously 
hurt, and who, as Lord Brooke observes, “ had eaten his 
last at this same feast,”” was borne by, and was observed 
by Sidney to fix his ghastly and imploring looks upon 
him. He immediately handed the bottle to the poor 


soldier, saying simply, “ Thy necessity is greater than 


mine!” He was conveyed with the greatest care to 
Arnheim, and all that skill could do to recover him was 
done in vain. His dying words to his brother Sir 
Robert Sidney, afterwards earl of Leicester, are too 
beautiful to be omitted in any sketch of his life, how- 
ever short. ‘“ Love my memorie: cherish my friends ; 
their faith to me may assure you they are honest. But 
above all, govern your will and affections by the will 
and word of the Creator; in me beholding the end of 
this world with all its vanities.” He died on the 17th 
of October, 1586. His body was brought to England to 
be interred, although the Dutch begged to be allowed to 
keep it, pledging themselves, if their request was com- 
plied with, to erect a monument of almost unheard-of 
magnificence. ‘The remains however were very properly 
kept possession of by Sidney’s countrymen, and ultimately 
interred at St. Paul’s. The national grief was most 
extraordinary—the whole kingdom went into mourning, 
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scarcely ever did a comparatively private individual de- 
art this life attended with so much public regret. 

Of his character Lord Brooke says, “Though I have 
lived with him and known him from a child, yet I never 
knew him other than a man; with such staidness of mind, 
lowly and familiar gravity, as carried force and reverence 
above greater years. His talk was ever of knowledge, and 
his very play tending to enrich his mind; so as even his 
tutors found something in him to observe and learn above 
that which they had usually read or taught.” He was the 
universal patron of men of genius; “there was not a 
cunning painter, a skilful engineer, an excellent musician, 
or any other artificer of extraordinary fame, that made not 
himself known to this famous spirit and found himself 
his true friend.” Spenser’s obligations to him are well 
known ; it is said that the production of the ‘ Fairy Queen’ 
is in a great measure owing to his friendship and patron- 
age. Spenser observes in one of his poems, speaking of 
Sidney— 

« Who first my muse did lift out of the flore.” 


And it is stated, with even greater probability, that the 
unfinished state of that wonderful poem is owing to the 
death of Sidney; the poet after that event having had 
neither spirit nor means to pursue his labours. His 
friendships appear to have been of the warmest nature ; 
so highly did his biographer Lord Brooke prize his con- 
nection with him, that he ordered the words “ Friend to 
Sir Philip Sidney ” to be affixed to his own epitaph. In 
conclusion, to use the words of that nobleman, Sidney’s 
“heart and tongue went both one way—and above all 
he made the religion he professed the firm basis of his 
life.” 

Sidney’s principal work, ‘The Countess of Pem- 
broke’s Arcadia,’ as it has been affectionately designated 
by himself, in compliment to his sister, to whom it was 
inscribed, was not given to the world even in part till 
1590, nor completely till 1593. His collection of sonnets 
and songs, entitled *‘ Astrophel and Stella,’ first appeared 
in 1591; and his other most celebrated piece in prose, 
‘The Defence of Poesy,’ in 1595. The production in 
which he satirises the affectation and pedantry of the 
modern corruptors of the vernacular tongue is a sort of 
masque, supposed to pass before Queen Elizabeth in 
Wanstead garden, in which, among other characters, a 
village schoolmaster called Rombus appears, and de- 
claims in a jargon not unlike that of Shakspere’s Holo- 
fernes. Sidney’s own prose is the most flowing and 
poetical that had yet been written in English; but its 
graces are rather those of artful elaboration than of a 
vivid natural expressiveness. The thought, in fact, is 
generally more poetical than the language ; it is a spirit 
of poetry encased in a rhetorical form. Yet, notwith- 
standing the conceits into which it frequently rans—and 
which, after all, are mostly rather the frolics of a nimble 
wit, somewhat too solicitous of display, than the sickly 
perversities of a coxcombical or effeminate taste—and 
notwithstanding also some drowsiness arising from its 
want of variety, Sidney’s is a wonderful style, always 
flexible, harmonious, and luminous, and on fit occasions 
rising to great stateliness and splendour ; while a breath 
of beauty and noble feeling lives in and exhales from the 
whole of his great work, like the fragrance from a garden 
of flowers. 


PRESERVATION OF FRUITS. 
{(From the ‘ Penny Cyclopadia.’} 

Tue apple and pear, the two staple fruits of this country, 
are of so much importance to great numbers of persons, 
that we shall here endeavour to give some information 
concerning the best means of presezving them during the 
autumn and winter ; for it is an object of no little moment 
to be able to prolong the duration of the season of these 
fruits even for a single month. 





With regard to the gathermg and storing of apples or 
pears, having in view their most perfect preservation, it 
is necessary that the gathering should be performed in 
all cases ain the trees and fruit are perfectly dry. No 
precise time can be specified as to the period of the sea- 
son when any particular variety ought to be taken; for 
this is influenced variously by circumstances connected 
with the soil, climate, and situation. The best general 
rule is, to gather when the fruit-stalk separates easi 
from the spur, on the fruit being raised by the hand from 
its natural or pendulous position. There are scarcely any 
exceptions to this rule, unless as regards a few of the 
summer and early autumn varieties, in which the flavour 
is improved by gathering a little earlier than is indicated 
by the above criterion. 

The treatment of the fruit after gathering is by no 
means uniform; some lay it directly on the shelves of 
the fruit-room, or wherever else it is intended to remain 
till fit for use ; others cause it to undergo a process of fer- 
mentation, called sweating, by throwing it in a heap, and 
covering it with some dry substance, generally straw ; in 
some instances even blankets have been used for this 
purpose. After it has perspired for ten days or a fort- 
night, it is spread out at a time when the air is dry, in 
order to expedite the evaporation of the moisture. All 
unsound specimens, or even such as are suspected of 
being so, are then separated. In the case of particularly 
valuable sorts, it has been recommended to wipe off the 
moisture with flannel; but this proceeding, for reasons 
hereafter to be explained, is not advisable. 

With regard to the final storing up, as it has been 
proved by experience that certain methods successfully 


‘practised by some, have turned out a failure when at- 


tempted by others, and as these fruits are extensively cul- 
tivated by persons variously circumstanced, some of whom 
are compelled by necessity to practise perhaps not the very 
best mode, but the best they command, it will be proper 
to detail the various methods that ave hitherto been 
tried, in order that such as are most deserving cf recom- 
mendation may be pointed out, as well as those which 
ought to be avoided in every possible case. 

The following are the different modes in which apples 
and pears have been deposited for winter use:—l. In 
single layers on the bare shelves of a fruit-room. 2. Jn 
the same manner, but covered with light canvass, which 
must be dried occasionally, as it absorbs the evaporation. 
3. In close drawers ; one im. or several layers in depth. 
4. In dry casks without any interposing material ; a few 
weeks after they are first put in pms require to be care- 
fully picked over, the casks made perfectly dry and re- 
filled, the head closely fitted, and the fruit on no account 
disturbed till unpacked for use. 5. In boxes, casks, large 
garden pots, or jars, with pure and dry sand inter 
between the layers of fruit. 6. In jars in which no sand 
or other substance is allowed to come in contact with the 
fruit, the mouths of the jars being covered with a piece of 
slate, and the whole plunged in a quantity of dry sand, 
so as to be several inches from the free atmosphere. The 
sand being a slow conductor of caloric, the sudden changes 
of temperature and their powerful effects in causing the 
decay of fruits are avoided. 17. In heaps in a dry ary 
loft, a slight covering of straw being given to protect them 
from frost. 8. In baskets lined with straw. 9. In close 
cellars, excluded from the light, which is in all cases in- 
jurious. 10. In dark but airy vaults, 11. On a small 
scale, under a bell-glass cemented down air-tight ; this 
must not be done on wood the least resinous, for even the 
white deal, which, when made into open shelves, commu- 
nicates none of its flavour to the fruit, yet when support- 
ing a close bell-glass, strongly taints whatever fruit 1s 
placed in it, by the confined and accumulating exhala- 
tion, 12. Buried in a box placed on four bricks, under 
another box inverted, in an excavation so deep that t 
upper portion of the fruit may be 14 or 2 feet below the 
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surface of the earth. 13. In threshed grain, or in oorn 
stacks. 14. Reposing on wheat straw, with or without a 
covering of the same. 15. In chaff of wheat or oats. 
16. In flax-seed chaff. 17. In powdered charcoal; this, 
if it cannot prevent, will in no degree contribute to decay, 
either internally or externally. It is the substance in 
which the imported Newtown pippins are frequently 
packed, and they would arrive much sounder than they do 
were it not for the bruises they evidently appear to have 
received previous to exportation. 18. In dried fern leaves. 

Amongst so great a variety of modes, it is obviously 
of considerable importance to ascertain not only which are 
the best, but which experience has proved to be the worst. 
This inquiry is most advantageously pursued by settling 
in the first instance what the circumstances are that have 
been universally found detrimental to the preservation of 
fruits. As was remarked when mentioning the sixth 
mode, atmospheric changes have very great, if not the 
most powerful influences: firstly, as regards their calorific 
eflects, and secondly, their hygrometrical. In the former 
respect, the expansion and condensation occasioned by the 
rise and fall of temperature must work a change in the 
state of the juices, doubtless often at variance with the 
gradual chemical change which these juices naturally 
undergo; hence, those fruits that are most exposed to 
vicissitudes of temperature are found to be most apt to fail 
in attaining their full sugary mellow perfection. Again, 
when warm weather suddenly succeeds cold, the air in 
the room is of a higher temperature than the fruit, until 
such time as the latter acquires from the former an equality 
of temperature ; and until such time as this takes place, 
the fruit, from its coldness, acts as a condenser of the 
vapour existing in the warmer atmosphere by which it is 
surrounded, and the surface consequently becomes covered 
with a great deposition of moisture, as will be the case 
with a glass filled with water colder than the atmosphere 
of a room into which it is brought. The more smooth 
ad glossy the variety of apple or pear, the greater is 
the condensation on its surface. Russeted apples and 
pears exhibit the least effects in this way, their rough 
dry coat being in less immediate contact with the cold 
juices of the fruit. 

From the above it is sufficiently evident that variations 
in the state of the atmosphere, as regards its temperature, 
have injurious effects by the expansion and condensation 
ofthe juices, and by the deposition of moisture on the 
surface, partly owing to atmospneric humidity, but chiefly 
to the circumstance of the latter being condensed upon 
the fruit, as above explained. This deposition of mois- 
ture tends to decompose the skin and to render it less 
dlicacious as a protector. It therefore follows, that where 
fruit is not kept closely packed, it should be exposed to 
w little change of temperature as possible, and should 
tio be preserved from the full effects of an atmosphere 
saturated with moisture. If a circulation of air could be 
cured of a uniform temperature and dryness, or nearly 
%, there is no doubt as to the superiority of flavour which 
the fruit would acquire. The watery particles would 
tthale, and at the same time shrivelling would not take 
jlace to any great extent, for this chiefly occurs in conse- 
quence of expansion and contraction, and alternate moisture 
ind dryness of the surface, the results of irregularities in 
the state of the atmosphere. It may be here observed, that 
Wiping the fruit is injurious. The skins of fruits are 
hore or less covered with a secretion, technically called 
the bloom, which every one will have observed on grapes 
‘ud plums, on both of which it is very conspicuous, and 
ilthough less so on apples and pears, yet it does exist on 
them, and its use is to protect, in a great measure, the 
tkin from the effects of moisture. Some fruit-growers are 
well aware of this that they will not even handle their 
most choice wall-pears in gathering, except by the stalk. 

light is found to be injurious; all agree that fruit 
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stimulus being exercised upon the vegetable tissue by this 
agent. If a leaf, a green branch, or such a green sur- 
face as that of an apple or pear, be exposed to light, even 
in the most diffused state, evaporation takes place; but 
as soon as the stimulus of light is withdrawn it ceases. 

Ventilation should be used only when the air, owing to 
the exhalations from the fruit, is not perfectly sweet ; when 
this is not the case, air must be admitted in whatever 
condition it may happen to be; but it would be most 
desirable to admit air copiously only when it is of an 
equal temperature with that of the interior of the room. 
The latter should be in two or three compartments, in 
order to keep the late sorts entirely free from the con- 
taminating effects of exhalations of fruit in a fully ripe 
state. 

These being the conditions under which the ripening, 
decay, and preservation of apples and pears always take 
place, the reader will have no difficulty in judging of the 
relative advantages of the 18 methods already named. 
It is obvious that Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, are plans in 
which the circumstances essential to the preservation of 
fruit are nearly completely complied with. Nos. 8, 11, 
14, 15, and 16, are bad, either because of the liability of 
the material in which they are packed to decomposition, 
by which the fruit acquires a tainted musty taste, or be- 
cause they can only be applied on a very small scale. 
Nos. 9 and 12 are chiefly objectionable because, owing 
to the almost total absence of evaporation, the fruit, 
although well preserved and plump, is apt to be watery 
and tasteless. No. 17 is a troublesome and dirty prac- 
tice; No. 13 and 18 are excellent when opportunity 
occurs of practising them; but No. 10,.in dark but airy 
vaults, is undoubtedly that which most completely com- 
plies with the conditions necessary for preservation, and 
is much the best. We have known apples, that are usu- 
ally decayed in February, preserved till Midsummer in 
this manner, in all their freshness and colour, and nearly 
all their flavour. 

With regard to nuts and walnuts, the only precaution 
that it is necessary to take for their preservation is to 
maintain the air in which they are placed in a constant 
state of moisture. Burying in the earth, placing in a 
damp celiar, mixing with damp sand, and many such 
plans, have been recommended; but they are all objec- 
tionable, either because they keep the fruit too moist, or 
do not offer any impediment to its becoming mouldy. 
We believe the best of all plans is to pack them in glazed 
earthern jars, throwing a small quantity of salt on the 
last layer before the jar is closed. 

Apples and pears dried in ovens may be preserved for 
years. Bosc states that he has tried the latter, after 
three years’ preservation, and found them still good ; but 
they are best during the first year. They are placed in 
the oven after the bread is drawn. The process is 
repeated a second, third, or fourth time, according as the 
size or nature of the fruit may require. The heat must 
not be so great as to scorch, nor must the fruit be dried 
to hardness. When properly done, they are kept in a 
dry place. Another method, chiefly practised on the 
rousselets, and of these the rousselet de Rheims is the 
best for the purpose, is to gather the fruit a little before 
maturity ; after being half boiled in a small quantity of 
water, they are peeled and drained. They are then 
placed in the oven, and heated to a suitable degree, for 
twelve hours. They are then steeped in syrup, to which 
have been added brandy, cinnamon, and cloves. They 
are again returned to the oven, which is heated to a less 
degree than at first: this operation is thrice repeated. 
The flattened dried apples, called beaufins, so abun- 
dant in the London shops, are prepared in Norfolk, from 
a variety of apple called the Norfolk beaufin: it has a 
thick skin, which resists, without bursting, the heavy 
pressure to which the apples are subjected in the oven, 





ieps best in total darkness, ‘This arises from a specific 


during the slow and lengthened process of drying. 
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NOTES OF THE MONTH 


Oct. 9.—St. Denys.—Denys, or Dionysius the Areopagite 
(whose festival is not kept in our church), was converted 
to the Faith at Athens, by St. Paul, when preaching 
before the Supreme Court of the Judges of Life and 
Death, instituted by Solon, of which Dionysius was a 
member; and from thence has ever after been dis- 
tinguished by the addition of Areopagite. 

After his conversion, St. Paul appointed him bishop of 
Athens, a station he filled with the most zealous piety 
until he became a martyr to his steadfastness, under the 
reign of Domitian, about the year 96. 

The French, who have chosen St. Denys, or Dionysius, 
as their tutelar saint, confound together the histories of 
the Areopagite and that of the bishop of Paris; and a 
little town Eo St. Brine and Paris, about four miles 
from the latter, has been named after him—meaning the 
bishop—because their legends affirm that, “ after having 
been decollated, he walked from Paris to found an abbey 
on that spot, carrying his head under his arm, and only 
resting seven times, at equal distances, to bless and con- 
sole his wondering and admiring followers.” 

Oct. 18.—St. Luke the Evangelist.—St. Luke the Evan- 
gelist was a native of Antioch, the metropolis of Syria, and 
generally considered to have been converted by the 
Apostle Paul; but whether from Judaism or Paganism 
remains undecided. 

St. Paul, who was warmly attached to St. Luke, styles 
him his beloved physician, as some consider from his 
professional mode of life, though, according to others, 
from the pre-eminent services he rendered to the Christian 
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world. When St. Paul went into Macedonia, St. Luke 
accompanied him, as he did inall his subsequent dangers, 
steadfastly adhering to him throughout the whole of his 
trials. It was during the confinement of St. Paul at 
Rome, that the Gospel of St. Luke was written, which, 
as well as the Acts, afterwards penned by him, was 
addressed to Theopilus, whom most authors state to have 
been a magistrate of Antioch. The period and the 
manner of St. Luke’s death are alike unknown ; ang 
whether he died a natural or a violent death has 
been the subject of controversy ; but the latter opinion is 
the most prevalent. 

Oct. 28.—St. Simonand St. Jude, Apostles.—The two 
eminent Apostles, St. Simon and St. Jude, are Jointly 
commemorated by the Church on this day, as appears to 
have been the usage from the year 1091, when their 
feast was first instituted. From the concurrent testimony 
of most of the ancient Fathers of the Church, there js 
every reason to conclude that these saints and St. James 
the Less were brothers. That Jude was brother to Jame: 
the Less seems certain; and being the children of Joseph, 
the husband of the Virgin Mary, by a former wife, they 
were, from that cause, also the reputed brothers of our 
Lord. The only account we have of St. Simon in Holy 
Writ is that of his election as one of the twelve Apostles 
by our Lord himself. After having received the inestimable 
powers bestowed by the descent of the Holy Ghost, St. 
Simon preached the apostolical mystery in Egypt, Cyrene, 
Africa, Libya, Mauritania, and Mesopotamia ; at which 
latter, meeting with St. Jude,-these saints proceeded 
together into Persia, where they suffered martyrdom, as 
is generally supposed, in the year of Grace 74. 
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